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Music and speech have a reciprocal influence, and primitive human utterance, using 
sound-metaphors and onomatopoeia, may resemble primitive musical tones. Never- 
theless, an early separation of distinct tones and indistinct sounds seems to have 
taken place, not as a transition from the one as prior to the other as succeeding, 
but as a divergence from a primitive state which is, strictly speaking, neither of 
the two. 

Professor Cattell objects that the theories of Darwin and Spencer on the origin 
of music, describe what probably took place, rather than explain why it was neces- 
sary that it should have taken place. As to Spencer's explanation of harmony, he 
affirms that it amounts to saying that harmony gives pleasure because it is pleasant. 
After referring to the connection of harmony with the existence of overtones, Prof. 
Cattell states that music is not, as commonly supposed, a creation of the imagina- 
tion, freer than the other arts from a physical basis, but is rather a discovery and 
a development. All the combinations of music are latent in the sounds of nature, 
and the history of music bears witness to the gradual adoption of such as are more 
remote. The difference in voices rests on the overtones present, and the immense 
emotional effects of music are due to the fact that music expresses the emotion of 
the human voice, using and developing those combinations of tones which the voice 
uses when moved by sorrow and joy, despair and exultation. 

By the Coefficient of External Reality, Professor Baldwin means the something 
which attaches to some presentations in virtue of which we attribute reality to 
them ; while others, not having the coefficient, are discredited. Diametrically op- 
posed solutions of this question are held. To one class of writers, the coefficient 
of the reality of an image is its independence of the will ; to another class, the co- 
efficient is subjection to the will. If we make a distinction between a memory- 
coefficient of reality — that is, the something about a memory which leads us to be- 
lieve it represents a real experience — and a sensational coefficient, that is, the cri- 
terion of present sensational reality, we see that those two kinds of reality differ in 
their relation to the will. A present sensible reality is not under the control of any 
will, but a memory coefficient is subjected to will, in the sense that we are able to 
get the image again as a sensation by repeating the series of voluntary muscular 
sensations which were associated with it in its first experience. This memory- 
coefficient of external reality must be distinguished from the coefficient of memory 
itself ; the latter being the feeling that an image has been in consciousness before, 
i. e. recognition, or sense of familiarity. A true memory is an image which I can 
get at will by a train of memory-associates, and which, when got, is further subject 
to my will. (London : Williams & Norgate.) 
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Programme of School of Applied Ethics. 

Discussions: The Moral Aspect of "Tips" and "Gratuities." By Christine 
Ladd Franklin. 

Ideas and facts, says Professor Caird, are continually being woven together as 
warp and woof, into the web of man's intellectual life. The idea of the unity of 
mankind has within the last century become an almost instinctive presupposition 
of all civilised men. It has special application to the history of religion. In a 
man's religion we have expressed his ultimate attitude to the universe. Even athe- 
ism or agnosticism involves a definite attitude towards the ultimate problem of hu- 
man life. The modern ideas of the organic unity and the organic evolution of 
man inevitably compel us to seek for the one principle of life which is striving 
towards the full realisation of itself. 

Professor Hyslop remarks, that two questions maybe asked: (1) Why is it 
that any disturbance in ethical speculation at once brings men up in arms about 
the consequences ? (2) Why is there such a tendency even in speculative ethics to 
bring its theories into harmony and sympathy with "practical" problems? The 
preliminary answer is the distinction between science and art. The aim of science 
is to find causes ; the aim of art to produce ends by means of these causes. But 
art may be divided into productive and practical art. Every consideration of the 
scope and aim of ethics shows it to be both a science and an art. As a science it 
endeavors to explain something ; as an art, to realise something. Its complications 
are thus twofold. Ethics may be a science in two distinct relations. First, it aims 
to show the general conception which will reduce the various motives actually 
governing human conduct to unity. Secondly, it aims to show the end that ought 
ideally to govern conduct, and this is the supreme object of ethics as a science. 

In relation to the Morality of Nations, Professor Sorley says that the relations 
of the state, diplomatic or military, with other states may be compared with the 
relations of one individual to another, but the two sets of relations are not the 
same. A crime is an act punishable by law, and it is absurd therefore to speak as 
if the state, acting legally, could commit a crime. But if theft ceased to be a crime 
it would be as much an offense against morality as before. Taxation to which the 
taxed have not consented and unfair taxation cannot be regarded as theft, as some 
suppose. Individual morality becomes mixed with national morality when those 
through whom the state acts act for themselves and for their own interests, instead 
of for the common good. Within a nation the state is above all individuals, but 
there is no corresponding superior power over nations. What remains is a general 
obligation upon states to observe justice in their dealings with one another. Na- 
tional morality differs from individual morality in that a nation's first duty may be 
said to be to itself. There is no selfishness, there is only patriotism, in its recog- 
nising the fact and acting upon it. The intercourse of nations can only reach a 
full measure of development under a common moral law, which recognises the 
rights of one nation as of equal value with the rights of any other. 

Mr. Ward points out, that Mill, in his exposition of what he called Ethology, 
or the Exact Science of Human Nature, repeated in all the issues of his "Logic," 
remarks that Ethology must first proceed deductively. The laws of the formation 
of character ' ' are derivative laws, resulting from the general laws of mind, and 
are to be obtained by deducing them from those general laws. ' ' There was a want 
of clearness in Mill's conception of an individual. The notion of a Self proved, on 
his own admission, "the real stumbling block" to his psychological theory. In 
discussing the influence of remarkable men, Mill allows that "whatever depends 
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on the peculiarities of individuals, combined with the accidents of the positions 
they hold, is necessarily incapable of being foreseen." When we attempt to esti- 
mate the influence of circumstances on individuals, we must often know how the 
circumstances appear to them, — this personal equation so to say is frequently incal- 
culable. 

In the main, says Mr. Black, sin exists intimately in, or as an inseparable af- 
fection or potentiality of, the person as a whole, and to discourage it is to discour- 
age the person, and tantamount, therefore, to discouraging his goodness as well. 
At this point the division of sin into vice and immorality becomes essential to a ra- 
tional solution. Immorality is crime against living moral agents. Vice may be de- 
fined as the spending of the forces of one's own life to the detriment of its moral ca- 
pabilities. 

Mr. Francis W. Newman, who began the study of Political Economy seventy 
years ago, when he was sixteen, gives in this article his views on the evils of land 
tenure in England. 

Mrs. Franklin thinks " the subjective feeling of worth and dignity " which dis- 
tinguishes the people of this country will be injured by "giving fees to our inferi- 
ors when they perform some service for which they are (or ought to be) otherwise 
well paid." That the matter is not "absolute ethics" is apparent from the fact that 
in Japan a totally different sentiment prevails The editor, Prof. Josiah Royce 
(under the signature of J. R.) in commenting on Mrs. Franklin's communication, 
after referring to the evils of the German custom of Trinkgeld as detailed by v. 
Ihering, says that if it harms the manhood of our writers to "tip" them the mis- 
chief should be met by organised devices such as v. Ihering proposes, and not by 
individual action. (Philadelphia : International Journal of Ethics, 1602 Chestnut 
Street.) Q. 
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M. Bourdon reviews the modes of association proposed by various psychol- 
ogists, and the factors which intervene to give force to associations. Wundt alone 
among psychologists has the great merit of not placing ideas and sensations in actual 
opposition. The laws of ideology are almost the same as those of physics ; and the 
law of association ought to be true not only for ideas, but for sensations and for 
objects. M. Bourdon's conclusion is that the theory of the association of ideas has 
hitherto been treated from a too subjective and idealistic point of view. He would 
substitute for the theory of association of idea a theory of a society of phenomena, 
which conception he thinks better explains the process. 

In a preceding contribution to the Revue P/tilosopltiaue (May, 1890) M. Payot 
showed that sensation is the translation into terms of consciousness of that which, 



